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A CONSUMER writes to us: "I 

noticed the other day that 
the milk I buy is dated. The cap 
on the milk delivered Monday is 
marked in bold blue letters 'Mon- 
day', and Tuesday's milk 'Tues— 
day', and so on through the week. 
But what it means I have no idea, 
for the other day when I needed 
an extra quart, I bought. milk at 
the corner store. It was Thurs— 
day and the date on the bottle cap 
was 'Friday.' Perhaps other 
housewives would like an expla- 
nation. Can you tell us what the 
date means?" 


IN SOME cities the date re- 
fers to the day or date the milk 
was produced, pasteurized, or 
bottled. In other cities it is 
the time after which milk is not 
to be sold. There is wide varia-— 
tion in State and municipal re- 
quirements as to what informa— 
tion, if any, must be printed on 
milk bottle caps. Nothing in the 
standard milk ordinance set up 
by the Public Health Service to 
safeguard milk supplies requires 
that a date be printed on the 
bottle cap. 


IN 1930 the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry examined the dairy laws 
of 23 States and the milk ordi- 
nances of 410 cities in various 
parts of the country. Results of 
the survey showed that 3 States 
and 50 cities required a date on 
the bottle cap. Some States re- 
quired just the day of the week and 
others the date, for various 
steps in the handling of milk. 
The situation as to laws and ordi- 
mances may have changed since 
this report was made. 


IF YOUR milk is dated and if 
you aren't certain what the date 
means, either ask your milkman, 
call your dairy, or get in touch 
with your local health officer. 
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Health departments of State and 
city governments, 
rule, enforce all laws and ordi- 
nances having to do with your 


as a general 


milk supply. Your local health 
officer will be fully informed 
concerning the procedure followed 
in your community. 


NOT ONLY the time it takes 
to get milk from cows to door- 
steps, but also the care with 
which it is handled, is impor- 
tant. Farmers generally market 
two milkings—evening and morn— 
ing—at one time. Milk sent to 
market on Tuesday, in common 
practice, was milked and cooled 
Monday night and Tuesday morn- 
ing. This milk, if destined for 
a large city far away, is first 
sent by truck to a country milk 
station, where it should again 
be cooled and made ready for 
shipment to the city distributor. 
Milk goes to the city by train 
and truck. Large modern milk 
trucks which look like gasoline 
trucks are in reality thermos 
bottles on wheels. Through the 
day and night these trains and 
trucks speed toward the city, 
arriving—-if the city is not too 
far away—-with time left to pas-— 
teurize, bottle, and deliver for 
Wednesday's breakfast the milk 
which left the farm Tuesday morn—- 
ing. 


"AS LONG as I can remember", 

writes an Ohio consumer, "I 
have followed religiously the 
precept ‘empty contents of can 
immediately after opening.' Now 
I am told that this is not neces— 
sary at all. But before I give 
up a lifelong practice, I want to 
make sure that food left in opened 
tin cans is not harmful." 


SCIENTISTS of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have dis-— 


proved this taboo. They Say that 
harmful changes in the food Can- 
not result merely from leaving 

6 


food in the can after opening. 


ONLY TWO dangers from Canned 
food should concern consumers. 
One is the case, very rare nowa- 
days, when the food was not cor 
rectly sterilized and packed in 
an airtight tin in the first 
place, or when the container has 
developed a leak through damage 
en route. The usual checks on 
all cans before opening will keep 
the dangerous food off your table: 
Don't buy cans that are bent, 
bulging, or leaking. Don't use 
or taste food that smells queer 
or looks abnormal when it comes 
out of the can. 


THE OTHER danger is in for- 
getting that canned food like 
any other perishable food must 
be protected from contamination 
and spoilage after it is opened. 
Whether you refrigerate it inor 
out of its original can makes no 
difference in the safety of the 
food. 


PRACTICALLY all cans used 
commercially are made of thin 
steel sheets plated with tin. 
Experiments demonstrate that any 
amount of tin which might be 
found in food from a tin con- 
tainer would not be injurious 
to health. 


SEA FOODS and acid foods 
such as fruits, berries, and to- 
matoes are generally packed in 
cans lined with a harmless enamel 
compound. This prevents corro- 
sion and discoloration. Acid 
fruits and vegetables packed in 
uncoated cans may acquire a meée- 
tallic taste, objectionable to 
some but not harmful to health. 
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Sizing up one year’s income against another is simple for most 
families. But for a nation it is not so easy. This article* gives a 
glimpse into the Nation's income and of the groups that share it 


EVENTY-NINE down to 45 billion dollars, then 

up to 54 billion dollars—that is the way 

national income paid out to all people of the 

country shrank and expanded in the 6 years from 

1929 to 1935. When all reports are in, 1936's 
income may have swelled to 60 billion. 


YARDSTICKS of money income are not 
yardsticks of consumers' well-being. Money 
going into pockets is only half the tale. The 


cost of day-to-day necessities on which this 
money must be expended is the other half. 


COSTS of living change year by year, 
as do the sums of money received by individuals. 


*All figures used in this article are from ‘National Income in 
the United States 1929-1935”, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This publication contains estimates of both national income 
produced and paid out, and can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 
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EACH COIN = 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


Thirty-four billion fewer dollars flowed into consumer pocketbooks in 1933 than in 
1929. Nine billion dollars more reached these pocketbooks in 1935 than in 1933 


One dollar this year will buy a different amount 
of sausage and shoes than one dollar last year. 


ESTIMATES of national income paid out 
to everybody do not take into account the chang— 
ing value of these dollars as buyers of goods. 
Although they give only a one-sided picture of 
our progress in and out of depressions, they are 
a help in gaging how far along the road we, asa 
nation, have gone. 


ESTIMATORS of the Nation's income are 
experts employed by the Department of Commerce. 
It is their job to keep the account books for 
the Nation and to determine as correctly as 
possible: First, the total number of dollars 
paid each year to all people. Second, they 
estimate, what part of this total is paid out as 
wages and salaries to labor; what part is paid as 
interest and dividends for the use of capital; 
as rents for the use of land and royalties for the 
use of natural resources; and what part goes to 
proprietors who are self-employed or who own 
and manage their own business enterprises. 
Third, the experts determine how much of total 
income is paid out by manufacturing, transpor-— 
tation, government, agriculture, and by the 
eight other major fields of economic activity 
into which the national economy has 
classified. 


been 


TOTAL INCOME paid out in 1929 was 79 
billion dollars. Then came the depression. As 
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the decline gained momentup 
through 1930, 1931, 1932, fac. 
tories closed, trains Stopped 
running, building projects 
were postponed until some later 





54 day. Only 45 billion dollars 
50 BILLION were paid out in 1933. For 
BILLION every dollar paid out in 1999 
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only 57 cents went to all of us 
in 1933, a 43-percent drop. 


INCOME paid to la 
bor shrank at the same rate as 
paid-out national income. 
Labor income dropped from 5] 
billion dollars in 1929 it 
29 billion in 1933, or 43 per- 
cent. Since payments to labor 
declined at the same rate as 
the total, 
national income payments re- 
mained the 
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same. Of every 
dollar of the national income paid out both in 
1929 and 1933, 65 cents went to labor. 


DECLINES in labor income, 
wages or salaries, are serious because of the 
absolute dependence of most employees, especially 
those in the lower income groups, upon current 
income. often having 
large families, have no other means of livelihood 


whether as 


Generally these workers, 


when current income stops. 


LABOR INCOME includes payments to all 
classes of employees. 
unskilled workers and to skilled craftsmen, and 
salaries paid to office personnel and corpora- 
tion officers. 
all wages and salaries. 


It includes wages paid to 


Separate count is not taken of 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS—-payments for 
the use of borrowed capital and returns to stock- 
holders—dropped from over 11 billion dollars 
in 1929 to less than 7 billion dollars in 1933, 
a falling off of 38 percent, against a 43 percent 
drop in national income in the same period. Con- 
sequently interest and dividend payments repre- 
sented a slightly larger part of the national 
income paid out in 1933 than in 1929, 15 percent 
of total income in 1933 as against 14 percent in 
1929. 


INTEREST payments, considered apart 
from dividends, declined less than any other 
major type of income payment. Interest payments 
declined less because interest rates, which are 
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the prices paid for the use of money, are fixed by 
contract at the time money is borrowed. Divi- 
dends, with the exception of rents and royalties, 
gropped more than any other major payment. 
Interest payments dropped 10 percent between 
1929 and 1933. Dividend payments declined 63 


percent between the same years. 


PROPRIETARY PAYMENTS are the incomes 
which partners or individual proprietors of un— 
incorporated enterprises and self-employed indi- 
viduals withdraw from their businesses in the 
course of a year. Farmers represent about 60 
percent of this group, which also includes doc— 
tors, lawyers, independent tradesmen, and others. 


PAYMENTS to this group stepped down 
fron 12.5 billion dollars in 1929 to 7.3 billion 
dollars in 1933, or by a decline of 42 percent—a 
little less than the decline in total income. 
This group received only a slightly larger share 
of national income in 1933 than in 1929. 


RENT AND ROYALTY recipients got 3.4 
billion dollars in 1929 as against 1.2 billion 
dollars in 1933, a 64-percent drop. This type 
of payment, which is the smallest of the five 
major types, represented over 4 percent of all 
income paid out in 1929 and less than 3 percent in 
1933. 


TURNING POINT in the downward swing of 
national income came in 1933. The year 1934 
was the first to show an increase following de- 
clines in each year from 1930 to 1933, inclusive. 
National income paid out stepped up to about 54 
billion dollars in 1955, an increase of 19 per— 
cent over the low level reached in 1933. 


LABOR INCOME climbed up from 29 billion 
dollars in 1933 to 36 billion dollars in 1935, a 
rise of 25 percent, against the 19 percent increase 
in the total income during the same 2 years. 
Labor's relative share in the national income, 
then, swelled more than total income. Labor's 
Share was 67 percent in 1935 as against 65 per— 
cent in 1929 and 64 


percent in 1933. 
All types of payments— 


INTEREST except interest—suffered 
j lashes during the 
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swelled in recovery years. 
billion dollars in Dividend payments in these 
1933 to slightly more latter years have shown a 
than 7 billion dol- relatively greater increase 
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lars, or 7 percent. People who receive interest 
and dividends got 14 percent of all income paid 
out in 1935 as against 15 percent in 1933. Their 
share was 14 percent in 1929. 


INTEREST payments, in contrast with 
other types of income payment, continued to drop 
after 1933. They declined 4 percent between 
1933 and 1935. Dividends stepped up 28 percent, 
more than either total income or labor. income. 


PROPRIETARY PAYMENTS climbed up from 
7.3 billion dollars in 1933 to 8.7 billion dol- 
lars in 1935, or 19 percent. The share of this 
group in the national income was the same in 1935 
as in 1933—16 percent. Rents and royalties 
increased slightly from 1.2 billion dollars in 
1933 to 1.5 billion dollars in 1935, or 23 percent. 


NO MEASURE of incomes going to each 
individual in each group, unfortunately, can be 
made. Were this possible, one could then compare 
the average income of workers and employees with 
those who receive income in the form of interest 
and rents. Although experts who estimate our 
national income know the approximate number of 
workers and proprietors, they have no way of 
knowing how many people share in total interest, 
dividend, and rent payments. 


HOW FAR BACK to the income level of 
1929 have we come since 1933, however, is a 
question that can be answered. We can answer 
the question by making use of the above figures. 


NATIONAL INCOME paid out declined 34 
billion dollars from its level in 1929 to its 
low level in 1933, and regained 9 billion dollars 
or 26 percent of this loss between 1933 and 1935. 
Labor income came back 30 percent between 1933 
and 1935; proprietary payments, 27 percent; 
dividends, 16 percent; and rents and royalties, 
13 percent. Interest payments in 1935 were less 
than they were in 1933. 


WHO PAYS this money out is the one 
remaining question. The national income paid 
out each year to workers, managers, owners, and 
others is made by the 12 United States industrial 
groups into which the economic activities of the 
Nation have been classed. Ranked according to 
importance as a source of income in 1929, these 
were: Manufacturing, trade, service, finance, 
transportation, government, agriculture, a 
miscellaneous industrial group, construction, 
mining, electric light and power and gas, and 


~ 


communication. The first six of these Con- 
tributed over 76 percent of all income paid oy: 


in 1929. 


BIGGEST single distributors of na- 
tional income were the manufacturing industries 
This source accounted for 23 percent of the 
national income in 1929, 19 percent in 1933, ang 
21 percent in 1935. Government, sixth in rank 
in 1929, was the second major source of income ip 
1955, contributing 16 percent of total incone 
paid out. 


DOLLARS paid out as income by each of 
these industrial groups with the exception of 
electric light, power and gas, communication, 
and government, started to decline in 1939. 
Income paid out by electric light, power and gas, 
and communication groups did not decline unti} 
1931. Income payments by government increased 
each year with a single exception, 1932. 


INCOME PAID OUT by each industry other 
than electric light, power and gas, and govern- 
ment reached the low point in 1933. During the 
years 1929 to 1933 when national income declined 
43 percent, the income paid out by industrial 
groups declined more than 43 percent in7 instances 
and relatively less in 5. 


COMPARED with the 43—percent decline 
in national income from 1929 to 1933, income paid 
out by construction shrank 76 percent from 1929 
to 1933, mining 61 percent, manufacturing 53 
percent, and agriculture 52 percent. Finance, 
trade, and transportation dropped 49 percent, 
44 percent, and 43 percent, respectively, from 
1929 to 1933. Income payments of five other in- 
dustrial groups declined relatively less be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 than did the national total. 
Income paid out by the service groups shrank 41 
percent between 1929 and 1933; miscellaneous, 40 
percent; communication, 21 percent; and electric 
light, power and gas only 16 percent. Government 
paid out 8 percent more in 1933 than in 1929. 


WHILE national income stepped up 9 
billion dollars or 19 percent between 1933 and 
1935, income paid out by five industrial groups 
increased relatively more than did total income. 
The construction group climbed 41 percent; man- 
34 percent; mining, 33 percent; 
agriculture, 24 percent; service, 21 percent. 


ufacturing, 


Eight groups increased relatively less than did 

total income. Income paid out by government, 

including work-relief wages (ARB), stepped wp 
[Concluded on page 23] 
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A familiar scene in the 
South: Grinding cane to 
extract the juice 


In each American region, ‘‘sirup’’ means the special sirup dictated 
by long tradition for that section. But sharp differences set each 
sirup apart from all the others in flavor and consumers’ use 


ARLY CONSUMERS in America could not choose 
lE| among the sweetenings brought by train and 
truck from everywhere. They took what Nature 
placed at hand, and liked it. Pretty much, 
they've liked that same sweetening ever since. 


THE DEEP SOUTH still thinks the sugar— 
cane Sprang up to grace their table every meal 
with a sirup from its juice. Joining the cane 
belt on the north and running westward is the 
sorgo belt, where they specialize in sirups from 
the sweet sorghum plant. The Corn Belt produces 
the raw material for the corn starch from which 
corn sirup comes. Northern, some Eastern, and 
especially New England States are famous for 
maple sirup. But honey bees take no account of 
State lines and provide a universal sirup, ready— 
made, for every section of the country. 


BOUNDARIES of taste and fancy tend to 
dim a little as transportation trades the food 
of California for that of Maine. Consumers now 
can choose molasses or maple, cane or corn, depend— 
ing on the use to which they want to put their sirup. 


MISUSED as sirups are in some parts of 
the country, where their prominence on every 
meal's menu of the year tends to crowd out the 
craving for important foods like milk and fruits 
and vegetables, they still have their rightful 
place in the diet. All provide calories for 
energy, some offer other values besides. Each 
has its definite use in the kitchen or on the 
table, suggested by the character of its taste 
and its consistency. We aim in this article and 
another coming next issue to help consumers put 
each sirup in its place. 








SUGARCANE, down in the cane belt, is 
the raw material for a different product at each 
step of the progress from cane in the field to 
refined white sugar on the table. 


TOP SIRUP from cane is cane sirup it- 
self, made simply by boiling down the whole juice 
of the sugarcane to sirup consistency. Cane 
sirup has the characteristic robust flavor that 
we associate with molasses, but to an expert 
palate. there is in high quality cane sirup, along 
with this pungency, a delicacy and fineness that 
molasses lacks. All the food value of the cane 
juice is in cane sirup, including the iron and 
calciun. 


CANE SIRUP, according to the Federal 
Food and Drug rulings which apply to sirup so 
labeled in interstate commerce, must be of a con- 
sistency which measures not more than 30 percent 
The minerals, or "ash" content, must not 
Consumers can 


water. 
make up more than 2.5 percent. 
buy cane sirup, aS such, in many groceries all 
over the country. In the South it is a staple— 
home-made, neighborhood-made, and store-bought. 
We are likely, too, to meet it in mixtures with 
other sirups under trade names, and to see the 
words "cane Sirup" among the list of ingredients 
on the label. The one case in which you will see 
"cane" on a label when it does not mean real cane 
sirup is the "cane and maple" on a bottle of what 
is technically sugar sirup mixed with maple 
sirup. 


MOLASSES, success secret of such foods 
as gingerbread, baked beans, Indian pudding, 
Boston brown bread, and many cakes, cookies, and 
candies, is a byproduct of the manufacture of 
raw white or brown sugar from sugarcane. Lack-— 
ing more or less of the original sugar, depending 
on the grade of the molasses, it is made by con- 
centrating and sometimes clarifying the "mother 
liquor" left after part of the sugar has been 
removed fromthe sirup. Removing the sugar leaves 
the color, flavor, and minerals more concentrated 
in the remaining molasses. The process itself, 
in which lime, sulphur dioxide, and other chemi- 
cals take part, also leaves its mark on the flavor. 
The more sugar removed the stronger and cruder is 
the flavor of the molasses, and the lower the 
grade. 


INDUSTRY divides molasses sold for 
human consumption into two levels—"First Mo- 
lasses" and "Second Molasses." Consumers know 
them simply as "light" and "dark", and that is 


ees 


how the difference may show on labels. Al) 
molasses, light or dark, moving across State 
lines under the label of molasses, must be thick 
enough to contain not more than 25 percent 
moisture. 


LIGHT MOLASSES, meant mostly for table 
and fancier kitchen uses, will have in it 62 per- 
cent of total sugars, if the tentative standards 
of the Food and Drug Administration are adopted, 
Dark molasses, more generally used in Cooking 
where a strong flavor is called for, will contain, 
according to the standards now being considered, 
a minimum of 55 percent total sugars. 


BARBADOS molasses, with its own clien- 
tele among molasses connoisseurs, has a distino- 
tive rum-like flavor. Other special types of 
molasses, frequently named after the place where 
they originate, have unique flavors from their 
special processes of manufacture and please 
their own sets of customers. 


BLACKSTRAP molasses is the very lowest 
grade, made from what is left after every possible 
bit of sugar has been removed from the sugarcane 
by the commercial process. It is combined in 
mixtures for feeding stock, and enormous quanti- 
ties of it are used in the production of alcohol. 


RAW SUGAR, extracted from the sugarcane 
juice, comes from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the Virgin Islands, and other re- 
gions including our own cane States, to refineries 
in our great cities. From the different stages 
of the process of turning brown raw sugar into 
white table sugar come byproducts in the form of 
different grades of refiners' sirup. 


REFINERS' SIRUP varies from dark brown 
to almost white. It has a cane taste, but not so 
strong as that of molasses. There are just as 
many gradations from crudeness to fineness in 
quality of refiners' sirup as there are between 
blackstrap molasses and top quality cane sirup. 
The lowest grades are not used for human consump- 
tion, but as the grades go up their uses are Corre- 
spondingly higher class. Some refiners' sirup 
is sold to bakers and confectioners and other 
food manufacturers, but consumers meet refiners' 
sirup mostly in blends with sugar sirup and corn 
sirup, sold under trade names. Under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act, refiners' sirup should contain 
not more than 25 percent of water and not more 
than 8 percent of ash (mineral matter). 
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SUGAR SIRUP, made by simply 
boiling sugar and water down to sirup 
thickness, is indirectly a product of the 
cane plant if it happens to be cane sugar 
from which it is made. But this relation- 
ship does not justify the’ labeling of 
sugar sirup as "cane sirup", which is a 
very different product. The Food and 
Drug Administration requires Sugar sirup 
to be labeled as such when it is shipped 
in interstate commerce, except in the case 
of sirup labeled "cane and maple" which 
long familiarity has taught consumers not 
to mistake for true Cane sirup, one table— 
spoon of which would drown the flavor of 
a quart of maple sirup. Sugar sirup must 
not contain more than 35 percent of water. 


BEETS, which provide much of our 
sugar, could also give us a sirup direct 
from the juice, just as cane gives us cane 
sirup and molasses. In Germany much beet 
sirup is used, but its characteristic 
flavor, which has been likened to hore- 
hound, does not make much of a bid for 
the favor of American consumers, accus— 
tomed to different tastes. During the war, 
when shortage of sugar gave a stimulus to 
the production of sweetening from other 
sources, people in the beet sugar areas 
began to inquire into the possibilities 
of making a Sirup from sugar beets. One 
of the scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture worked out a simple method 
and patented it, but because of the flavor 
barrier and other factors the method was never 
put into commercial use to any appreciable extent. 
Even now, though, the Department sends directions 
in response to an occasional request. 


THE SORGHUM plant, kin but not twin to 
the sugarcane, offers its own sirup called 
Sorgo, Sorghum, or—incorrectly—"sorghum molas— 
ses." Throughout the northern part of the south- 
erm cane States, northward through southern 
Indiana and Illinois and then westward lies the 
Sorghum belt. Sorgo sirup is dark, thick, and 
has a flavor which to the uninitiated is much like 
cane Sirup. But there is a sharp tang that sets 
it apart. Sorgo is a good source of minerals in 
the diet, and is rich in calcium and iron. In 
Cooking, it does the same job molasses does. To 
be correctly labeled in interstate commerce as 
"sorgo" or "sorghum", the sirup must contain not 
more than 30 percent of water. 

















Boiling down the cane juice to sirup consistency can be done by the lates: 
mechanical factory methods or with the simplest primitive apparatus 


IMPROVING the quality and uniformity 
of sorgo and sugarcane sirups has been the goal 
of special studies in the Department of Agricul— 
ture. Since these sirups are important as cash 
providers on many small farms, improvement will 
put money in the pockets of many farmers while it 
puts better sirup on their tables. Government 
scientists are showing them how to bring the 
flavor of all sorghum and cane sirup up to the 
level of smoothness now reached only by the best. 


CORN SIRUP, sold as such and as a part 
of many of the table sirups the grocer sells, is 
manufactured from cornstarch. Consumers find 
it in trade-named table sirups flavored with 
butterscotch, honey, vanilla, 


sirup, or refiners" sirup. 


sorghum, cane 


COLORLESS "crystal white" corn and 
Sugar sirup mixtures sometimes called simply 


[Concluded on page 21] 
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This sixth installment of our serial bibliography for consumers 


prepared jointly with the Consumers’ Project of the Department 


of Labor, continues with reference reading on food. Publica. 

tions dealing with ‘‘Standards for Food Products” appeared in the 

CONSUMERS’ GUIDE of November 2, 1936 . . . Mention of any 

material in this list does not imply an endorsement of the point 
of view of the author by the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


FOOD 


Buying 


CUTTING FOOD COSTS, by Elizabeth Ellis. March 


1936. T7Tpp. Extension Circular181l. A food 
buying guide; also contains two tables listinz 
weekly and annual moderate cost adequate 
diets. Address: Extension Service, Univer-— 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


BUYING OF FOODS. Jan. 1, 1936. 19 pp., mimeo- 


graphed. Instructional Units on Consumer 
Buying, No. 2. This is the second in a series 
of instructional units on consumer buying 
being issued by the California State Depart-— 
ment of Education. Units are made up of 
objectives, problems, questions, and refer-— 
ences. Subjects covered: General food buy- 
ing, buying dairy products and meat, seasonal 
price trends and sales, and food laws. Ad-- 
dress: California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 


ECONOMICAL FOOD BUYING, by Muriel Smith. Octo 


ber 1934. 15 pp. Extension Circular 1175 

Points out advantages of quality purchasing; 
describes U. S. Standards for canned fruits 
and vegetables; and gives several pages of 
information of selected foods. Address: Ex- 
tension Service, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


A GUIDE TO BUYING FOOD. January 1934. 3 pp., 


IT 


mimeographed. Brieflet 373. Discusses the 
grading of food products; buying in quantity; 
and the problems involved in buying package 
foods, canned and fresh fruits and vege— 
tables, and meats. Address: Extension Serv-— 
ice, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


PAYS TO BUY FOOD WISELY, by Day Monroe and 
Mary Henry. Jurme 1932. 38pp. Bulletin 237. 
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Contains suggestions for saving and points to 
remember in purchasing of food. Address: 
Extension Service, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
| Pe G8 


STRETCHING THE FOOD DOLLAR, by Elizabeth Ellis. 
February 1933. 8 pp., illustrated. Exten- 
Sion Circular 144. Suggestions for econon- 
ical food buying. Also contains several 
menus. Address: Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


FOOD BUYING, by Helen Kennedy. June 1934. 10 
pp. Demonstration Series 13G. Discusses the 
budgeting of food money and describes the 
U.S. Standards for, and their value in, purchas- 
ing butter, cheese, milk and cream, eggs, 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, dried 
fruits, beans, and various types of meat. 
Also contains a section on food containers. 
Address: Extension Service, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


FOOD EXPENDITURES, by Harriet Cookingham. April 
1932 (reprint). 8pp. Home Management Book- 
lets. Advice on cutting down food costs. 
Address: Extension Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


Budgeting Diet Needs 


ADEQUATE DIETS FOR FAMILIES WITH LIMITED IN- 
COMES. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics. April 1931. 16 
pp. Miscl. Pub. 113. Address: U. S. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
15 cents. 
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DIETS TO FIT THE FAMILY INCOME, by R. S. Carpenter tables in the diet. Also contains tables to 
and H. K. Stiebeling. U. S. Department of aidin formulating quantity budgets. Address: 
Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics. Sep-— Extension Service, University of Nebraska, 
tember 1936. 37 pp. Farmers' Bulletin 1757. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Gives plans for a liberal, moderate-cost, 
minimum-cost, and restricted diet for emer- VEGETABLES, by Aneta Beadle. May 1935. 4 pp. 
gency use Discusses selection of foods by Leaflet No. 142. Deals with classification, 
hers, groups. Gives a week of sample menus. Ad-— composition, cooking, and food value of vege— 
ment dress: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, tables. Includes several recipes. Address: 
lica- Washington, D. C. 5 cents. Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafay-—- 
n the ette, Ind. 
any LOW-COST MEALS FOR ae. 
point by Elizabeth E. Ellis. Included in this bibliography are CONSERVING FOOD hinged FLA- 
aes. he many publications issued by State a So 
tension Circular 185. A ; ; IN COOKING VEGETABLES, by 
book of recipes. Contains Extension Services. These bulletins Rosemary Loughlin. U.S. 
a number of thrift sugges— are intended primarily for the use of Department of Agricul- 
tions. Address: Exten- consumers within the State, without ture, Bureau of Home Eco- 
ts to sion Service, University charge. In some instances a small nomics. March 1933. 12 
_— of New Hampshire, Durhan, charge may be made to consumers pp., illustrated. Circu- 
1aca, Ne oH. : ; lar No. 265. Address: 
outside. But in most cases, where 
; U. S. Superintendent of 
supplies are adequate, the extension Seteaents, Mebietes 
llis. 1a CAST POG FOR HEALTN. by service will be glad to send one copy Dc. 5 sina. , 
xten- or free of each bulletin requested by 
ynon- roe. June 1932. 10pp., 
ania illustrated. | Bulletin consumers in other States BUYING CANNED FRUITS, by 
iwers 236. Detailed advice on Susan Wilder. February 
planning low-cost meals. 1936. IZ pepe,  iklus- 
Address: Extension Service, Cornell Univer- trated. Extension Circular 355. A general 
10 sity, State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, discussion of fruit preservation in cans. 
en Nie. Also has sections on cooking fruits, food 
3 the value of fruits, and recipes featuring fruits. 
chas- FOOD NEEDS AT LOW COSTS, by Florence J. Atwood. Address: Extension Service, South Dakota State 
eggs, October 1934. 15 pp. Extension Circular College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
dried 9902. Includes sections on the low-cost diet, Brookings, S. Dak. 
meat. ; food sources of elements required for adequate 
ners. nutrition, and some inexpensive practices to BUYING CANNED VEGETABLES, by Susan Wilder. 
tech follow for low-cost diets. Address: Extension December 1935. 12 pp., illustrated. Exten-— 
Service, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, sion Circular 354. Contains a comparison of 
Nebr. canned vegetable quality grades in simple 
April terms, and a section on the factors leading to 
Book- Selecting and Using Specific Foods their establishment. Also tells methods for 
osts. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BUYING GUIDE FOR CONSUMERS, cooking various vegetables. Address: Exten— 
- Col- by R. G. Hill. U. S. Department of Agricul- sion Service, South Dakota State College of 
ture. January 1936. 62pp., printed. Miscl. Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, 
Pub. No. 167. A guide containing general as S. Dak. 
well as specific purchasing hints. Broken 
down by commodities. Address: U. S. Superin— MILK FOR THE FAMILY, by R. S. Carpenter. U: S. 
D IN- tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
lture, cents. Economics. July 1933. 27pp. Farmers' Bul- 
1. 16 letin No. 1705. Tells what milk contributes 
Super- THE VEGETABLE AND FRUIT BUDGET. 1925. 6 pp., to the well-balanced diet, how much the family 
pt. mimeographed. Extension Circular 988. Gen- needs, something about grades and quality of 
eral discussion of value of fruits and vege- milk, what milk to select for the baby, ways to 
[Continued on page 22] 
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— of con- Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Coun- 





sumer activity ; . : general intoxication, fc 
points totwosigniri- Sl ofthe AAA, explores into questionsraised sallatataen nate re 
cant factors incurrent by competitive practices and their effect chology upon the pos- fi 
history. Steps taken on the price and quality of consumer goods sibility that they too ak 
within the last 4 may some day make a ne 
years to deal with killing. Depression to 
the problems of business as problems of public changed that outlook for many people. ab 
interest and public concern have encouraged the de 
ultimate retail buyer to become aware of himself THOSE who live by the stock market ar 
and to find his voice as one of the major partici- appear to be out on the trail again riding full mo 
pants in the business process. tilt to be up with the pack at the kill; but those an 
who live on wages and on salaries may have lost to 
SECONDLY, the present surge of consumer their faith in sudden wealth. This is how I th 
interest is a manifestation of our national conm- interpret the growing interest in consumer prob- te 
ing of age. When a nation is growing rapidly it lems on the part of people of average means. The ne 
is prolific in opportunities for making a living. realization is growing, as it has for long years 
Like a colt its legs are long and its head is small. past in the more sedate economies of European 
Making money is the measure of success, and many countries, that the man who works for a living pu 
of us are on the make. Even those who live most must think how he spends as well as how he earns. fr 
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AT COMPETITION 


AS CONSUMERS examine the market place 
for answers to their questions as to how to get 
their money's worth, what do they find? In the 
first place they find very little information 
about the real qualities of the goods which busi- 
ness has for sale. They find that goods are sold 
to them by salesmen who frequently know little 
about the essential qualities of goods which 
determine their usefulness; that these salesmen 
are employed by distributors who know little 
more; and that those who manufacture the goods 
and know their real merit, or lack of it, prefer 
to sell upon the reputation of a brand rather 
than disclose in frank and definite descriptive 
terms the true quality characteristics of their 
merchandise. 


HOW shall consumers be guided in their 
purchases by the thousands of brands that con—- 
front them? The reputation that goes with a brand 


may well be worthy of consumer confidence, but is 
not a substitute for specific information such as 
the owner of the brand himself requires when he 
is making purchases for his business. 


WHEN consumers' growing curiosity turns 
them from this baffling inquiry in the market 
place and leads them to ask what aids and pro-— 
tections they get from government in the expen- 
ditures of their money, they find there also a 
variety of perplexing answers. They find laws 
which aim to protect them from fraud and from 
dangerous merchandise, but are limited to a very 
narrow field. They find some government pro- 
tection in the exceptional case but very little 
to inform them in the normal purchase of everyday 
commodities. In the field of investment and 
speculative securities, consumers find both State 
and Federal Governments spending large sums of 
money and exercising great care to see that pur- 
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Small income families—a larger group in 1937 than in 1929—are the group for whom buying problems are a serious 
concern of everyday living 


chasers of securities are most thoroughly informed 
about the commodity which is offered to then. 
The average consumer wonders perhaps why a type 
of expenditure which cannot at the outside take 
more than a minor fraction of his income should 
be so carefully safeguarded while his purchases 
of the necessities of life receive no comparable 
protection. 


WHEN consumers have become more experi- 
enced in the arts of consumer curiosity and 
look beyond the goods to the processes of trade 
which make them what they are, what will they see 
through their consumer eyes? I think they will 
realize as they never have before that there isa 
great deal of active competitive rivalry in the 
field of business. But they will also see that 
a great part of competitive effort is wasted on 
them aS consumers because it is misdirected; 
because it is aiming at goals which do not promise 
real gains in the standard of living; because it 
seeks new ways of getting consumers to spend 
money, rather than new ways of getting more goods 
consumed or useful services used. 


IN THE CASE of milk, for example, con- 
sumers will find little if any effort being ex- 
pended to discover ways of drastically reducing 
the cost of distribution; but they will find 
profitable effort devoted to the business of 


—— ) 


persuading consumers that high-toned milk from 
happy cows, irradiated with mechanical sunshine 
and delivered under a fancy cap should be pur- 
chased at higher prices whether they need it or 
not. With literally millions of consumers and 
consumers' children living on dangerously short 
rations of fresh milk, the great brains and 
energy of the milk business are given to the arts 
of embellishing this humble product rather than 
to the task of overhauling old methods from top 
to bottom in a determined effort to discover how 
distribution costs may be reduced and consumption 


increased. The example of milk is not excep- 


tional. It is only one of many. 
HOW competitive effort is thus misdi- 
rected, consumers will understand more clearly 


when they come to see that competition is a double- 
acting mechanism. It can exert a force downward 
on prices, or it can exert a force upward on 
quality. In the case of staple commodities sold 
under traditional methods of merchandising, com- 
petition is likely to exert most of its effect 
upon price. But where there is resistance to 
price cutting, competition exerts itself in the 
upward direction, adding embellishments and serv- 
ices to the goods offered at a price. 


CONSUMERS would seem to gain from 


either pressure. And so they would but for the 
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fact that both 
pressures may ex— 
ert themselves in 
ways that are not 
in the consumer 


FAMILIES WITH INCOMES 


interest. Busi- UNDER $3000 
ness is well aware GOT THIS MUCH 
that the price PER FAMILY 


push may bear un- 
equally upon dif- 
ferent kinds of 
competitors and 
that factors other 
than efficiency 
may determine who 
wins. Or the price 
pressure may come 
suddenly like a 
catastrophe, wip- 
ing out the fit 
and the unfit in- 
differently. On 
the other hand, 
consumers are com— 
ing to see that 
the competitive 
urge to add to 
quality may force 
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upon them super— 
fluous services 
which they do not 
need or cannot af— 





AN AVERAGE OF $206 


ford, may overem— 
phasize the impor— 
tance of quality, 
and above all may 
encourage more 
costly methods of distribution by giving persua- 
sion, rather than price, the major role in 
determining consumers' choices. 


ON THE QUESTION of what is offered at 
the price, the consumer demand is for more facts 
and less fiction. Let quality factors be known 
and prices be flexible and consumers will decide 
for themselves whether they wish to pay more for 
better quality and more service, or pay less for 
lower quality and less service. 


AS CONSUMERS come to see what they pay 
for quality they do not need and for services 
they cannot afford, and come to understand how 
Stabilization of prices by various artificial 
means forces competition in this direction, they 
will bring a new point of view into the determina-— 


CLOTHING 


The act of spending for final consumption is one of the pleasures of life for 

some consumers. For the great majority of families it is a difficult problem. 

How these families make their expenditures is of vital importance, not alone 
to their individual welfare, but to the welfare of the nation 


public 
policy with re-— 
spect to unfair 
competition. They 
will see that mis— 
representation is 
unfair not only 
because it de-— 
ceives the custom— 
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OF $3000 AND OVER 
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er and injures the 
competitor, but 
also because it 
permits too much 
of the competitive 
pressure to ex- 
pend itself in the 
furnishing of inm- 
aginary quality 
and burdensome 
services. And 
they will see, 
too, that unfair 
price practices 
are not confined 





to those which in- 
jure one competi- 
tor at the expense 
of another, but 
include also those 
devices and con- 
trols which injure 
business as a 
whole because by 
freezing the price 
they 

prevent progres— 

sive price ad- 
justments that are needed—basic adjustments 
that will open the door to increased consumption, 
higher standards of living and greater business 
opportunities in furnishing essential goods and 
services. 








AN AVERAGE OF $668, 


structure 


THIS way of stating the case puts all 
the blame upon business for the many defects of 
the competitive process. In defense, business 
replies that it can only give its customers what 
they want; that consumers do not seek real econ— 
omy in making their purchases, but insist upon 
the psychological appeal; that when consumers 
know what they want business will give it to them. 


BUSINESS knows how consumers should 
buy to make the most effective use of their money, 
for business itself buys in that way. All the 

[Concluded on page 21] 
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Your Food Costs 


ETAIL FOOD COSTS climbed 0.5 percent frog 

November 17 to December 15 as higher Costs 
for almost all vegetables, and fats and oils 
more than balanced a sharp drop in egg atin. 
This change checked the downward trend in fooq 
costs which commenced in mid-September, and it 
carried costs back to their October level. ag 
vancing potato prices, which were a primary 
factor in pushing up vegetable and food costs 
from April through June, again were an impor- 
tant factor in raising vegetable and food costs 
during the past month. Potato prices are ex- 
pected to continue going up until next April. 
This change, combined with expected sharp price 
increases for most meats and less than seasonal 
price declines for butter and eggs, points to 
advancing food costs this winter. 


ON DECEMBER 15, index of retail food 
costs as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics stood at 82.9 percent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. During this period in 1935 food costs 
Costs on December 15 
were about 1 percent above their level a year ago. 


registered a like advance. 


CONTRARY to the general upward move- 
ment, food costs moved downward in the Mountain, 
Pacific, and West South Central States. Dif- 
ferences between areas were due almost entirely 
to varying changes in vegetable prices, primarily 
potatoes. 


MAJOR CHANGES in food costs for the 
country as a whole during the 4-week period 
were limited to a 5—percent decline in eggs, and 
a4—percent and l-percent increase, respectively, 
in fruits and vegetables, and fats and oils. 
Other food groups, except meats, exhibited 
minor upward changes or remained unchanged. In 
the meat group, fresh pork, ham, all lamb cuts, 
and roasting chickens hit new low levels for the 
year, but higher beef costs practically canceled 
these changes. On December 15, the index of 


meat costs was at its lowest level for the year [| 


as a result of early marketing of meat animals, 
but it now appears that prices, principally for 
beef and pork, will start moving upward. 
fruit and vegetable costs have been going up 
since April, and on December 15 reached their 
highest level for the period since 1930. 
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and Supplies 


COMPARED with a year ago, fruits and 
vegetables were up 12 percent, and eggs and 
dairy products, respectively, were 7 and 5 per- 
cent higher. Meats and sugars and sweets were 
4percent lower, and fats and oils down 6 percent. 


FRESH EGG SUPPLIES increased during 
December and should continue expanding until 
peak egg production is reached in April or May. 
This seasonal increase in egg production and 
decline in prices is not expected to be as large 
as usual because of high feed costs and the slow 
recovery of midwestern farm flocks from the 
effects of the drought. Sharp increases in egg 
prices often occur during the first quarter of 
the year when the weather becomes unusually 
cold. These changes, however, are of short 
duration, Since egg production, and deliveries 
to packing plants resume their upward trend as 
soon as weather conditions improve. Because of 
low cold-storage egg stocks, periods of severe 
winter weather this year probably will result 
in sharper than usual temporary price advances. 
During the 4-week period retail egg prices 
dropped 2.2 cents to 44.7 cents per dozen, marking 
the first retail price decline since April. 


GREEN VEGETABLE SUPPLIES usually in- 
crease monthly from January through the summer 
months. Earliest vegetable production occurs in 
the southern States and California. As weather 
conditions improve production expands to the 
northern States and in the summer local truck 
gardens furnish the bulk of supplies. Prices 
usually decline as production moves northward 
because supplies are larger and travel shorter 
distances to arrive at markets. At present 
early cabbage, spinach, snap beans, and cauli- 
flower are moving to market in volume. Weather 
conditions up to the first of the year in the 
early producing States were favorable for crop 
production. In the absence of freezes or heavy 
rains production of most early crops may be ex-— 
pected to exceed last year's supplies because of 
a larger planted acreage. Prices may be about 
the same as a year ago, however, due to increased 
consumer incomes. 


LETTUCE was the only vegetable to de- 
Cline in price during the 4—week period, moving 
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down about one-half cent a head. Celery and 
snap beans registered the major increases, ad- 
vancing about 1 cent. Retail prices of cabbage, 
spinach, and sweetpotatoes jumped about one-half 
cent a pound while onions and potatoes were about 
a quarter of a cent per pound higher. Outlook 
is for a downward price movement of most vegeta— 
bles except sweetpotatoes, onions, and potatoes. 
Onion and potato prices should increase until 
supplies from new crops arrive in volume in April. 
Seasonal increase in potato prices will be larger 
than usual due to an extremely small late potato 
crop. Increase in onion prices probably will be 
small due to a record late onion crop. 


LARGEST GRAPEFRUIT and tangerine and 
second largest orange and lemon crops on record 
are forecast for 1936-37. Consequently prices 
of all citrus products should continue lower than 
a year ago. The seasonal price increase which 
usually begins in late January should not be as 
marked as in other years unless the freeze which 
damaged the California crop on January 9 sharply 
reduced the size of the crop. About 60 percent of 
yearly orange supplies come from California with 
most of the remainder from Florida. Florida 
oranges move in largest volume from November 
through March reaching their peak in December 
and then declining until the season closes in 
June. California oranges are available all year 
round with heaviest movement from March to July. 


GRAPEFRUIT SHIPMENTS through December 
were about 40 percent heavier than a year ago. 
Grapefruit supplies usually are heaviest from 
January through March and the industry anticipates 
even heavier shipments this year during this 
period. Peak in tangerine supplies usually 
occurs during December, but supplies are large 
in January and February. 


RETAIL ORANGE and lemon prices dropped 
sharply during the 4—week period because of the 
record size crops. Oranges went down 4.5 cents 
a dozen while lemons were about 2 cents a dozen 
cheaper. Lemon prices reached their low level 
for 1936, and on December 15 were 16 percent 
below retail prices a year ago. During the past 
2 months orange prices have gone down almost 10 
cents a dozen and on December 15 were 7 percent 
below a year ago. 


JANUARY MEAT SUPPLIES are expected to 
be smaller than the relatively heavy December 
slaughter, and meat prices may be expected to 
advance. Decrease in supplies probably will 
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not be the same for all meat animals, because a 
sharp decline is in prospect for hogs While lamb 
may exhibit some slight increase. During Decen- 
ber federally inspected slaughter of lamb and 
hogs was the largest for this month since 1931, 
while cattle slaughter was the largest fo, 
December since 1918. Compared with previous 
Decembers, calf slaughter was the largest, lamb 
slaughter the second largest, and cattle slaughter 
the third largest on record. 


RETAIL BEEF PRICES moved upward dur- 
ing the 4-week period, reflecting advancing 
cattle prices. Rib roast and round steak went up 
0.35 cent per pound while sirloin steak jumped 0.4 
cent per pound to its highest level for the year. 
On December 15 steak prices were about 2 percent 
higher than a year ago while roasts were 2 per- 
cent lower. Supplies of better grade cattle 
have been declining and after the first of the 
year are expected to be below average. Outlook 
is for further advances in beef prices during the 
winter. 


PORK CHOP PRICES to consumers dropped 
0.3 cent per pound, but prices of all other fresh 
or cured items registered slight declines or re- 
mained unchanged during the 4—week period. Price 
changes were very small compared to the previous 
period when fresh cuts declined 4 cents per pound 
and smoked cuts about 1 cent per pound. Low 
point in retail pork prices appears to have been 
reached and price increases are now in prospect. 
No downward price movement is expected until 
late March or April, at which time prices prob- 
ably will go down for a short period as pigs 
from the fall pig crop arrive at market. On 
December 15 fresh pork prices were 9 percent 
below a year ago while bacon and whole ham were 
10 percent and 7 percent lower. 


RETAIL LAMB PRICES registered sharp 
declines for the third monthly period in succes- 
sion. Leg of lamb moved down 1.6 cents, rib 
chops 1.1 cents, and chuck and breast of lamb over 
one-half cent per pound during the 4—week period. 
These changes carried lamb prices to the lowest 
point reached this year and on December 15 lamb 
was retailing at from 6 to 10 percent below prices 
a year ago. Live lamb prices at Chicago moved 
up during the last half of December so that mod- 
erate retail price increases may be expected in 
January. In late winter and spring when beef 
and pork supplies are sharply reduced lamb prices 


are expected to register larger increases. 
[Concluded on page 21] 
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NOTHER VICTORY for the con— 
sumer interest has been 
chalked up by the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the National Bituminous Coal Commis— 
sion. Set up by the "Guffey Coal Bill", this new 
agency described in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE of 
November 2, has been defending the interest of 
the coal consumer in questions affecting the 
price of soft coal. 


CONSUMERS' COUNSEL, with the Coal Com— 
mission and other interested parties, brought 
evidence in hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opposing the petition of Class 
I railroads for further extension of existing 
emergency freight rate surcharges on bituminous 
coal. Taking all costs into consideration in- 
cluding those of fair wages and working condi- 
tions for railroad labor, Consumers' Counsel 
held that the 
passed and that they "constitute an excessive 
and unreasonable burden upon consumers and upon 


need for these surcharges had 


an already depressed industry." Consumers and 
organizations from all parts of the country 
added their voice in protest against the extension 
of the surcharges. 


ON DECEMBER 6 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denied the petition of the railroads. 
Beginning with the first of the year, the savings 
in carload transportation charges on bituminous 
coal will amount to about 23 million dollars a 
month. 


PERMANENT freight rate increases 
amounting perhaps to 50 million dollars a year 
on bituminous coal are now demanded by the rail- 
roads. First hearings on this reopened case 
began in Washington on January 6. Other hear-— 
ings will be held in other parts of the country. 
Consumers' Counsel, with the NBCC, is opposing 
these proposed rate increases. Interested con— 
sumers can also present their views to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


IF MANY YEARS it has been known that the 
major part of the consumer's dollar spent for 
fruits and vegetables goes to pay the distribu- 


tion costs from the farm to the consumer. One 
of the greatest possibilities for reducing these 
costs appears to be the improvement of wholesale 
and jobbing markets of the larger cities. 


THAT is the springboard for a recent re— 
port on a study of the Philadelphia market pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. With the full 
cooperation of the growers and members of the 
trade in the Philadelphia area, the study was 
made by that Bureau and the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture and the Pennsylvania State College. 
It adds another chapter to the facts on which 
must be based any plans for cutting the distance 
between the producer and consumer of farm prod— 
ucts. An earlier chapter on research in New 
York City markets appeared in the GUIDE of July 27. 


INVESTIGATORS of the Philadelphia mar-— 
ket situation watched operations at all hours, 
clocked transactions, checked traffic condi- 
tions, asked questions, interviewed personally 
the people doing business in the five markets. 
Hundreds of pages of data were collected from 
growers, members of the trade in the city, out-— 
of-town buyers, retailers, chain stores, and 
other sources. From this mass of information, 
the agencies analyzed the problems, agreed on the 
main points of difficulty, suggested means of 
correction. They did not attempt to plan a 
perfect set-up for providing consumers with 
fruit and vegetables. What they did was to pre— 
scribe, on the basis of the existing system of 
business in the district, the practical and 
feasible methods of solving the most pressing 
immediate problems without too seriously en- 
croaching on the present interest of each party 
concerned in market business: Farmer, shipper, 
buyer, wholesaler, jobber, property owner, ten— 
ant, and consumer. 


FIRST MAIN WEAKNESS in the Philadelphia 
situation, as analyzed by the study, is that the 
arrangement of facilities has not kept in step 
with changes in the marketing situation. Motor 
truck shipments, for instance, have sharply in- 
creased while rail receipts have gone down. 
The chaotically crowded condition of the markets 
where trucked produce is handled has obscured 
the vital fact that the total of both kinds of 
business done in the Philadelphia market has been 
trending downward for the last few years. 
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CONGESTION, which tends to crowd trade 
out of the area, is largely due to the fact that 
large-scale buyers must buy carloads that come 
by rail at one place and trucked shipments at a 
place 3 miles across a crowded city, and that this 
large-scale buying of trucked produce must be 
done elbow to elbow with the small-scale buyers 
in the only markets where trucked produce is 
handled. 


TIME considerations add to the troubles 
of the buyer who wants to cover the Philadelphia 
market. Not only does he suffer traffic delay in 
crossing the city and in making his transactions, 
but the various markets in which he wants to do his 
business operate at oddly assorted hours. A 
buyer from Scranton, for instance, arrives at the 
Dock Street Market to buy trucked produce about 
9 o'clock of a summer night. When he is through, 
he must wait till 5 in the morning to buy produce 
that has come by rail to a terminal market. Then 
he must twiddle his thumbs until 9, the opening 
hour of the auction market of citrus fruits, 
which may go on till noon. The result is that if 
a large buyer is to get a complete line of fruits 
and vegetables in the Philadelphia market in the 
summer months he must stay in the markets from 
about 9 in the evening till nearly noon the next 
day, or he must have someone else do part of his 
buying. He must send part of his purchase away 
in one lot and the rest at another time or else 
the produce gets a head start in its deterioration. 


THE BUYER is not the only one to suffer, 
for wholesalers too must operate at several 
different spots, workers must work long hours 
under unsatisfactory conditions, and everybody 
suffers from the confusion in the markets where 
various types of business are being done at once 
in quarters inadequate for the purpose. 


MAIN SUGGESTION of the agencies making 
the study is to provide facilities for handling 
all large quantity buying in one market on a site 
convenient for both rail and truck arrival. 
Other suggestions have to do with better adjust-— 
ment of hours of operation, better handling of 
traffic, more accurate market information serv— 
ices, and the correction of unethical trade 
practices by such means as the use of standards 
and grades in assuring honest values. 


CONSUMERS would benefit from the im- 
provements outlined, since all of them would 
result in savings and so would make it possible to 


ee 


bring the food at less cost, in less time, priceg 
more fairly, and in better condition, fron 
farmer to consumer. 


DETAILS of the study are available to 
interested consumers. Write your request for 
the report titled "The Philadelphia Wholesale 
Fruit and Vegetable Market" to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 


MERICANS eat more and more fruit as the years 
go by, according to a recent report fron 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics whose job 
it is to keep a weather eye on demand, supply, 
prices, and supplies of farm products. 


ESTIMATORS base this conclusion on the 
record of average annual production of seven 
major fruits during the 5 years ending with 
1925, and the 5 years ending with 1935. They 
divided the average annual total production in 
these two periods by the number of people living 
in the country at the time. No allowance was 
made in these calculations for fruits imported 
and exported. In good and poor years these 
amounts represent about the same relative pro- 
portion of total production. 


EACH person's yearly share of the pro- 
duction of seven fruits during the first 5 years of 
the twenties figured out to be 160 pounds. In 
the years 1931 through 19355 that share had gone 
up 8 pounds to a per capita production of 168 
pounds. 


CITRUS FRUIT led the increase. Per 
capita production of oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons was 32 pounds a year in the first 5 years 
of the twenties. By the 5-year period 1931 
through 1935, the average production per person 
had stepped up from 32 pounds to 48 pounds. This 
48 pounds was made up of 33 pounds of oranges, 10 
pounds of grapefruit, and 5 pounds of lemons. 
Production of pears went up a little, too, from 
8 pounds to 9 pounds a year per person. 


NOT ALL fruits went up between those 
two periods. Partly offsetting the increase in 
citrus and pear production was a drop in the pro- 
duction of apples, grapes, and the imports of 
bananas. The drop in apples was from 66 pounds 
to 59 pounds per person, and in grapes from 34 to 
32 pounds. Imports of bananas fell from 22 to 20 
pounds a year per person. 
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Cane comes in from all the countryside to keep a larger plant supplied with raw material for sirup 


ON SELECTING YOUR SIRUP 


[Concluded from page 9] 


"light", is about 90 percent corn sirup and 10 
percent sugar Sirup. Darker mixtures consist of 
corn sirup with refiners' sirup added to give 
them the golden or dark color. The sugars in 
corn sirup do not crystallize so easily as other 


* 


CONSUMERS LOOK AT COMPETITION 


[Concluded from page 15] 


way down the line of production and distribution 
goods are passed along in transactions where 
purchasers know what they are buying, why 
they are buying it, and why they pay the 
price they pay. Doubtless not all is perfectly 
wise in the buying that precedes the retail 
sale, but only in the final purchase by the 
consumer is full rein given to the exploitation 
of ignorance, indifference, and bewildered com— 
placency. 


SOME TIME will doubtless elapse before 
consumers have graduated from the study of goods 
as such to the study of trade practices and busi- 
ness customs which make goods what they are. By 
that time it may have come to be generally recog— 
nized that higher actual standards of material 
wellbeing can be achieved only through a con- 
tinually expanding volume of goods and services 
produced, distributed, and consumed. 


Sugars, so both light and dark corn sirups take 
important places in formulas for candies, icings, 
and sauces. Next issue of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
will continue the story of American sirups, with 
maple sirup and honey in the headlines, 
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YOUR FOOD COSTS AND SUPPLIES 


[Concluded from page 18] 


FRESH DRESSED POULTRY receipts during 
January are expected to register more than sea- 
sonal declines due to early marketing of poultry 
this season because of the drought. Peak in sup- 
plies and low point in poultry prices usually is 
reached in December. Prices then advance until 
marketings from the 1937 hatchings are available 
in May. Advance in prices this year, however, 
probably will be smaller than usual due to record 
size cold-storage holdings of poultry. From 
mid-November to mid-December, retail poultry 
prices went down 0.7 cent to 29.1 cents per pound. 


FIRST STRAWBERRIES of the season ar-— 
rived at market in December. Strawberry sup- 
plies during January usually are very light but 
in February they increase sharply, with peak 
movement inMay. Acreage planted to strawberries 
this year is slightly larger than last year's 
harvested acreage. 
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CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF lustrated. Circular 3500. Contains a ge HIN 
[Continued from page 11] scription of wholesale and retail cuts of meat. | 
There are four charts illustrating these Cuts 
use milk and its products. Address: U. S. forbeef, veal, lamb, and fresh pork. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washing~ 
5 cents. ton, D. C. 5 cents. 
HON 
WHAT EVERY PERSON SHOULD KNOW ABOUT MILK, by Leslie SELECTION AND USE OF PORK CUTS, by Alice M. Childs. | 
C. Frank. U.S. PublicHealthService. Decem- December 1935. 19pp., illustrated. Special | 
ber 14, 1936. 4pp. Treats of the food value Bulletin 1735. Supersedes Bulletin 254. Also | 
of milk, methods of safeguarding it from trans— contains a number of recipes featuring pork, 
mitting disease, and advice to consumers on Address: Extension Service, University of 
how they can be certain that their milk has Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. , 
been thus safeguarded. Address: U. S. Super-— 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. SELECTION AND USE OF BACON, by Alice M. Childs. c00 
5 cents. June 1935. 8pp., illustrated. Special Bul- 
letin 172. Supersedes Bulletin 232. (Con- 
' OUTLINE OF MILK, issued by Consumers' Division, tains a number of recipes featuring bacon. 
National Emergency Council. November 1934. Address: Extension Service, University of ; 
13 pp., mimeographed. Deals with the organi- Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
zation of milk services, prices, standards, 
and consumption. Address: Consumers' Proj— MEAT DISHES AT LOW COST, prepared by Foods and 
ect, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Nutrition Division, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
Free. nomics. November 1934. 14 pp., illustrated. BUY 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 216. Address: | 
KNOWING AND USING EGGS, by Osee Hughes and R. E. U.S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, ) 
Cray. December 1934. 20 pp., illustrated. D>. C. 5 cents. 
No. 157. Deals with the internal and exter-— 
nal characteristics of eggs, cold-storage COOKING CURED PORK, by Lucy M. Alexander and ( 
eggs, fundamental principles of egg cookery, Fanny W. Yeatman. U. S. Department of Agri- 
egg recipes, and a table of useful informa-— culture, Bureau of Home Economics. 1931. 8 
tion about eggs. Address: Extension Serv— pp., illustrated. Leaflet No. 81. Address: 
ice, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
D. C. 5 cents. ] 
AN EGG A DAY, by Daisy Purdy. 1935. 8pp., il- 
lustrated. Circular No. 319, General Series PORK IN PREFERRED WAYS, by Lucy M. Alexander and PRA\ 
94. Contains a section on the composition Fanny W. Yeatman. U. S. Department of Agri- L 
and nutritional value of eggs. The greater culture, Bureau of Home Economics. August 
part of the bulletin is devoted to recipes 1929. 8 pp., illustrated. Leaflet No. 49. 
featuring eggs. Address: Extension Service, Address: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Oklahoma State College, Stillwater, Okla. Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 
: 
EGGS AT ANY MEAL, by Lucy M. Alexander and Fanny LAMB AS YOU LIKE IT, by Lucy M. Alexander and Fanny 
W. Yeatman. U.S. Department of Agriculture, W. Yeatman. U.S. Department of Agriculture, CAND 
Bureau of Home Economics. 1929—revised Bureau of Home Economics. June 1928—-revised ( 
April 1931. 8pp., illustrated. Leaflet No. November 1930. 8 pp., illustrated. Leaflet . 
39. A handbook on the preparation of eggs. No. 28. Address: U. S. Superintendent of 
Contains recipes under the following headings: Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. ’ 
Favorite combinations, omelets, souffles, fruit 
whips, custards. Address: U. S. Superin- COOKING BEEF ACCORDING TO THE CUT, by Lucy M. Alex- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 ander and Fanny W. Yeatman. U.S. Department FOO! 
cents. of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics. Nov- ' 
ember 1927—revised October 1928. 8 pp-, 
COMMERCIAL CUTS OF MEAT, by W. C. Davis of U. S. illustrated. Leaflet No. 17. Address: U.S. ' 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul— Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
tural Economics. December 1924. l0pp., il- 5 cents, 
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HINTS FOR USING HONEY, by Roberta Hershey. Novem— 
per 1935. 16 pp. Extension Bulletin 150. 
Deals primarily with recipes featuring honey. 
Address: Extension Division, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


HONEY AND SOME OF ITS USES, by Elizabeth Whiteman 
and Fanny W. Yeatman. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Home Economics. January 
1936. Spp. Leaflet No. 1135. Discusses food 
value of honey and gives recipes for using 
honey in cooking. Address: U. S. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 


COOKING AMERICAN VARIETIES OF RICE, by Mabel C. 


Steinbarger. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics. May 1935. 8 pp., 
illustrated. Leaflet No. 112. "A handbook 


on the preparation of rice. Contains many rec— 
ipes featuring rice." Address: U. S. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 


BUY CEREALS WISELY, by Susan Wilder. 
ber 1935. 15 pp., illustrated. Extension 
Circular 352. Contains a discussion of plan- 
ning before buying; a section on package buy— 
ing which includes a table on the weight and 
cost of 29 breakfast foods, by brand name; 
sections on the purchasing of flour, bread, 
and crackers. Also contains a number of time— 
saving recipes. Address: Extension Service, 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. 


Noven— 


PRACTICAL FISH COOKERY, by Agnes I. Webster and 
W.T. Conn. U.S. Bureauof Fisheries. 1935. 
26 pp. Fishery Circular No. 19. Contains 
sections on the purchasing and food value of 
fish and shellfish. Address: U. S. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 


CANNED SALMON: PINK AND CHUM, by Henry O'Malley. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fish-— 
eries. Revised April 1926. 7 pp. Economic 
Circular No. 48. Includes 44 recipes. Ad- 
dress: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


Children’s Food 
FOOD FOR CHILDREN, by Rowena S. Carpenter and 
Helen N. Hann. U. S. Department of Agricul-— 
ture, Bureau of Home Economics. 
1931. 22 pp., illustrated. 
tin No. 1674. 


September 
Farmers' Bulle— 
Treats of relation of food to 


good nutrition, foods that meet the body needs, 
menus, recipes, and pointers for parents. 
Address: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


MENUS AND RECIPES FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES, by Rowena 
Carpenter, Helen Hann, and Fanny Yeatman. 
October 1936. 25 pp. Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscl. Pub. No. 246. Manual for the 
manager of the school lunchroom. Gives a 
large number of recipes based on servings for 
50 pupils. Address: U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


WHO GETS THE NATIONAL INCOME? 


[Concluded from page 6] 


18 percent; transportation, 14 percent; trade, 
12 percent; finance, 10 percent; miscellaneous, 
9percent; and communication, 7 percent. Dollars 
paid out as income by the electric light, power 
and gas group increased less than 1 percent over 
its low point reached in 1934. 


THE CONSTRUCTION industry has further 
to go on the road back to 1929 than any other 
major industrial group. In the 2 years, 1933 to 
1935, the construction industry regained 13 
percent of the ground lost between 1929 and 1933 
as against an average gain of 26 percent for all 
industrial groups. 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR THIS ISSUE 


1. What did the depression years do to the income paid 
out to workers? 

2. How much has this income increased since 1933? 

3. How much has income paid out to capital increased 
since 1933? 

4, What does the date on a milk bottle cap mean? 

5. What precautions should consumers take in using 
canned food? 

6. Is sorghum the same as molasses? 

7. What is the difference between cane sirup and sugar 
sirup? 

8. Why is corn sirup useful in cooking? 

9. What two different effects can competition in business 
have on goods offered to consumers? 

10. What are some services which business offers you 
now which you would be glad to do without if that 
would reduce the cost of goods? 

11. How did the Consumers’ Counsel of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission help to save money 
for consumers of coal? 

12. Where does the biggest part of consumers’ fruit and 
vegetable dollars go? 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
in cooperation with the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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